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the content of Good, than to that of the method of
discovering it."

" The method !" replied Wilson, " but have you
really indicated a method at all ? "

" I have indicated/5 I replied " what I suppose to
be the method of all science, namely, the interpreta-
tion of experience,"

" But," he objected, " everything depends on the
kind of interpretation."

" True," I admitted, " but long ago I did my best
to prove that we could not learn anything about
Good by the scientific method as you defined it.
For that can tell us only about what is, not about
what ought to be. At the same time, the recording
and comparing and classifying of the deliverances
of this internal sense, has a certain analogy to the
procedure of science. At any rate, it might, I
think, fairly be called a method, though a method
difficult to apply, and one, above all, which only he
can apply who has within himself the requisite
experience. And in this respect the study of the
Good resembles the study of the Beautiful."

" How do you mean ? "

"Why," I said, "those who are conversant with
the arts are well aware that there is such a thing
as a true canon, though they do not profess to be
in complete possession of it. They have a percep-
tion of the Beautiful, not ready-made and final, but
tentative and in process of growth. This percep-
tion they cultivate by constant observation of
beautiful works, some more and some less, accord-
ing to their genius and opportunities; and thus
they are always coming to see, though they never